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As they proceeded through the mountains, taking many a circuit to avoid any houses, Malcolm, to try his resolution, asked him what they should do, should they fall in with a party of soldiers: he answered,' Fight, to be sure !' Having asked Malcolm if he should be known in his present dress, and Malcolm having replied he would, he said, ' Then I'll blacken my face with powder.' ' That, (said Malcolm,) would discover you at once.' ' Then, (said he,) I must be put in the greatest dishabille possible.' So he pulled off his wig, tied a handkerchief round his head, and put his nightcap over it, tore the ruffles from his shirt, took the buckles out of his shoes, and made Malcolm fasten them with strings; but still Malcolm thought he would be known. ' I have so odd a face, (said he,) that no man ever saw me but he would know me again1.'
He seemed unwilling to give credit to the horrid narrative of men being massacred in cold blood, after victory had declared for the army commanded by the Duke of Cumberland. He could not allow himself to think that a general could be so barbarous2.
i Dr. A. Carlylc (Auto. p. 153) describes him in 1745 as 'a good-looking man of about five feet ten inches; his hair was dark red, and his eyes black. His features were regular, his visage long, much sunburnt and freckled, and his countenance thoughtful and melancholy.' When the Pretender was in London in 1750, 'he came one evening,' writes Dr. W. King (Amc. p. 199),' to my lodgings, and drank tea with me; my servant, after he was gone, said to me, that he thought my new visitor very like Prince Charles. " Why," said I, " have you ever seen Prince Charles?" "No, Sir," said the fellow, "but this gentleman, whoever he may be, exactly resembles the busts which arc sold in Red Lion-street, and are said to be the busts of Prince Charles." The truth is, these busts were taken in plaster of Paris from his face. He has an handsome face and good eyes.'
'* Sir Walter Scott, writing of his childhood, mentions ' the stories told in my hearing of the cruelties after the battle of Culloden. One or two of our own distant relations had fallen, and I remember of (sic) detesting the name of Cumberland with more than infant hatred.' Lockhart's Scotf, i. 24. 'I was,' writes Dr. A. Carlylc (Auto. p. 190), ' in the coffee-house with Smollett when the news of the battle of
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